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The Pournal of Belles Dettres, 


Mr. Willis’s Pencilings by the Way.—The 
letters written by Mr. Willis for the New York 
“Mirror, have, by a singular chance, attracted 
considerably more attention on both sides of 
the ocean fhan in the opinion of his country- 
men, ourselves among the number, their merits 
They were sprightly, off- 
hand sketches by a novice in some matters, a 
novice convicted on his own confession ; this 
want of knowledge of the world resulted in 
certain imprudences which nobody can defend, 
and which his countrymen have the more to 
“fegret as his conduct closes the door of good 
society to others; but Mr. Willis is not a soli- 
tary offender; many before him had trespassed 
onthe same ground, and when admitted to the 
social American circle had betrayed private 
conversation, though possibly their offences 
were not so glaring, nor have they attempted 
their palliation ; for Mr. Willis we make the 
excuse of an overweening desire to shine as a 
fine contieman, for whieh he unfortunately be- 
trayed his unfitness. His letters have been 
collected and republished in a garbled state, 
says the Metropolitan, a fact which we dare 
say is ascertained but too truly. All Mr. Wil- 
lis’s offences, however, did not entitle him to 
the severe castigation he received at the hands 
Of the Quarterlyfiifor however deserved, there 
should have been remembered the palliation of 
his own weak betrayal that he had not mingled 
at home in the society which would have taught 
him better. _ As the literary intercourse of the 
two kindred nations of England and America 
is worthy of being understood, and as we would 
forewarn future travellers of the dangers which 
beset imprudent disclosures, we have reluctantly 
“ome some space in our columns to the fol- 
owing piquant article from the Jast number 
received of Captain Marryat’s popular Maga- 
zine. The remarks respecting the privilege 
granted to so many young Americans of being 
considered as attachés, when they virtually are 
not so, are undoubtedly of some force. 


From the diceden Metropolitan for January. 
MR. WILLIS’S PENCILINGS BY THE WAY. 


That we ifitend to be severe, we acknowledge; but, 
at the same time, we will satisfactorily prove to our 
readers that Mr. Willis has, by his own conduct, pro- 
* Yoked our indignation, and that he has been himself 
the attacking party; we are about to retaliate, and 
when we have said what we intend to say, Mr. Willis 
will perhaps have gained one useful lesson, and, in fu- 
tare, be careful how he ventures a blow dt those who can 
hit much harder than himself. 
ious of our own strength, we can afford to be 
‘generous, and we will, therefofe, not assail Mr. Willis 
iffts on which he could offer but a mere 
efence. On the contrary, we will ascribe 


inadvertence, and to want of tact and knowledge of the 
world. 

We will not comment upon the work itself. It is 
one which will pass among the crowd with which the 
press now teems. There is originality in it; but it is 
not the originality of genius, rather that of unsophisti- 
cated and ignorant astonishment. It is evident that 
Mr. Willis has never, till lately, been in good society, 
either in England or America; for be it known, there 
is an aristocracy in America. Every body knows that 
there is nothing more amusing ‘than the remarks. of 
children, when they first behold what never entered 
into their philosophy. Mr. Willis’s work, although full 
of errors, Is anrusing on that account: He opens wide 
his eyes, and, like a cockney neophyte, exclaims, “O 
crikey !” The work itself is very fairly written, and we 
will not quarrel with the author because he proves him- 
self most intensely greens We do not blame Mr. Willis 
for sending over to his cousftrymen a police description 
of the features, height in inches, and peculiar marks, of 
celebrated personages. Those who have rendered them. 
selves notorious either one way or'the other become 
public property, and we have an undoubted right to de- 
scribe personal appearance, whether it may be that of 
O’Connell or Fieschi, Lord Broagham or the Chimpanzee. 
Neither do we blame him for his critiques upon the 
works of English authors, not even for his remarks upon 
the writings of our proprietor, Captain Marryat. Mr. 
Willis has as much right to give his opinion as-any one 
else ; and however offensive that opinion may be, it is 
what an author must be prepared to expect and to sub. 
mit to. There is, however, a little drawback contin- 
gent upon this right, which Mr. Willis will probably 
admit before we have done with him, which is, that 
others can criticise as well as he, and that, if he com- 
mence a paper war, he must not only be prepared for 
retaliation, but may sometimes fall in with a dangerous 
opponent. 

Now we will even be more liberal. Mr. Willis com- 
what passed in the English society to which he was ad- 
mitted. He repeated conversations and opinions which 
might have created much mischief, and which, had it 
been supposed that they would ever have been published, 
would certainly have never reached his ears. This 
breach of confidence, for such it really was, has been 
severely handled by the “ Quarterly Review ;” and Mr. 
Willis is very much mistaken if he imagines that his 
own countrymen will side with him. If not immediately 
put a stop to, as we feel convinced that it has been, by 
the remarks of the “ Quarterly,” the consequence must 
have been that, in future, the doors of the English 
haristocgacy would, have .been shut to all Americans. 
They would have been considered as spies, or if admit. 
ted, every one would have put a guard:upon his tongue. 
'The remarks of the “ Quarterly Review” have pointed 
out to the countrymen of Mr. Willis, that such conduct 
will not be allowed; and, although we believe that few 
of them would have been so indiscreet as he has been, 
it will be received as a caution; and our aristocracy, 
satisfied with the impropricty having been pointed out, 
will trust to the good feelings-of our transatlantic bro- 
thers, and receive them with the same urbanity as 
before. The conduct, therefore, of the editor of the 
“ Quarterly,” so far from creating dissension between 
the two countries, will have the very opposite effect, for 
it has healed up at once what might Jong have been an 
irritating and uncicatrized sore. And we may add, that 
we consider the conduct of the editor uf the “ Quarterly” 
towards Mr. Willis to have been marked by excessive 
leniency. The whole of the original letters were before 
him, and had he made further extracts, Mr. Willis would 
have appeared in a much less amiable light; but he con- 
fined himsclf to what he considered as important in a na- 





much, which might be more seriously condemned, to 
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tional point of view, and as necessary to cement the good 


rer eeennnenreenennaperennenpen 
feeling between the two countries. Content with having 
so done, he left the remainder of Mr. Willis’s reputation 
ungeathed. Now, although we agree with the editor of 
the “ Quarterly’’.in the abeolate necessity of such con- 
duct as that of Mr. Willis being held up to general con. 
demnation, we will admit that ft was an error of judg- 
ment on his part, arising from want of tact, and a 
knowledge of good society. Few would admit so mach; 
but we wish to be as rous as we can. \ ~ 

Mr. Willis will be inclined to say, what then are your 
charges against me, having made all these admissions? 
In few words, not for his writings in the “ New York 
Mirror,” but for what he has done since he wrote those * 
papers, But we will not anticipate. 

Although we are well acquainted with the birth, pa- 
rentage, and history of Mr. Willis, previous to hie 
making his continental tour, we will pass them over in 
silence ; and we think that Mr. Willis will acknowledge 
that we are generous in so doing. Mr. Willis shall-first 
make his appearance as-an ché to the American 
legatien at Paris. And here we must tell our friends if 
America, that they-must be more circumspéct on this 
point. Letters of recommendation are certainly neces- 
sary to procure admission into the best English society; 
for there is one inconvenience attending a democratic 
form of government, which is, that where all assume 
equality, it is not easy to know who people are; but the 
American rnment Have commitied a very great 
error in allowing the traveling part of their community 
\to hoist, what in England would be considered as false 
‘coleurss. We that this mistake arises from 
| their form of government, which very wnuch affects opi- 
{nions upon certain points. In England, being attached 
|to an embassy implies that tho parties so employed are 

of high connection, or of acknowledged talent. The 
| very circumstance, therefore, of presenting your card 
with attaché engraved on it, is sufficient, in England, to 
serve as a passport to the highest circles. Now, with 
the Americans, the case is very different; they have their 











mitted himself greatly by taking short-hand notes of| real attachés who receive the salary and perform the 


|duty. Washington Irving was one in this country, and 
every one who was acquainted with him is ready to 
| acknowledge that, in every point, no better selection 
‘could have been made. But the American government 
‘allows, what may be termed, spurious ; that is, 
the permission to their countrymen so to call themselves, 
for the “ convenience of traveling.” This is the Ameri- 
can phrase used;. and to give the ae reader some 
idea of the carelessness with which t ports to. 
society have been granted, we are credibly informed 
that Mr. M'‘Lean, the former American am dor at 
Paris, had oe not less than twenty-five to different 
persons. The French authorities took umbrage at this, 
and, as all the attachés of every description were consi- 
dered as dismissed when the ambassador was recalled, ~ 
his successor, Mr. Livingston, has been much more 
particular. Mr. Willis, however, obtained a renewal of 
his, for the convenience cf travel, But we again repeat, 
that this system is unfair. The old world is left to sup- 
pose that Mr. Willis, who presents his flourishing card, 
is a person selected by the American government for 
his abilities or consequence in their country, who is re- 
ceiving their pay, and is entrusted with diplomatic se: 


crets, when, in fact, he is only a travellér paying his 
own way, by bis “ Pencilings on the Way” in 
* New York: Mirror.” 

Mr. Willis arrives in London— to Scotland—is 


everywhere admitted, and he pencils on his way. He 
commits a great indiscretion, which we have kindly 
attributed to an error in judgment; but now commencé 
the real s of complaint which we make agains 
Mr. Willis. He makes invidious, uncharitable, and ill- 
natured remarks upon authors and their works; all of 
which he despatches for the benefit of the reading public 
of America, and, at the same time, that he has. thus 
yo 
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stabbed them behind their backs, he is requesting to be 
introducdd to them—bowing, smiling, and simpering. 
This is our first serious charge against Mr. Willis. We 
know all about his exculpatory letters to those to whose 
table he had been invited, and we know the substance 
of the replies. 

The next complaint we have against Mr. Willis is, 
the unfairness of his publication, of which we intend to 
roview but the preface, He states, that he has been 
compelled to publish the work, in consequence of the 
severe attack in the “ Quarterly.” If so, and Mr. 
Willis considered himself unfairly treated, in submitting 
his writings to the ordeal and decision of the English 
public, it was his duty to have published the work as it 
appeared in America, and not with all the alterations 
and elisions with which it now comes out. All the un- 
handsome remarks have been omitted, all his criticism 
expunged, his observations «dftened down, and it is no 
longer the same work; in his preface Mr. Willis tells 
us, that he has in some slight measure currected these 
“ Pencilings by the Way.” , 

The great excuse brought forward by Mr. Willis in 
extenuation of his conduct is, the distance of three thou- 
sand miles, Three thousand miles sound very magnifi- 
cent to people of confined ideas; but we toll Mr. Willis, 
that now-a-days three thousand miles are little more 
than a twopenny post. But admitting that conversations 
may be repeated at a distance of three thousand miles, 
is there any known distance on the compass of the whole 
globe which can shield or do away with the sin of ingrati- 

*tude? Isa man warranted to smile in your face in Eng- 
land and abuse you behind your back three thousand 
miles off ? Perhaps Mr. Willis will inform us the precise 
number of degrees of latitude and longitude established 
in his peeuliar moral code at which all honesty is to 
cease. The antipodes, we presume, will be the exact 
spot, for as those who reside there stand reversed, so may 
the printed opinions of Mr. Willis, which are so much the 
antipodes to his conduct and bearing in this country. 

We have said before, that we care little what criti- 
eisms Mr. Willis may make. What he did say, he hus 
omitted in the present publication ; but we shall take 
the liberty of laying before the public what he said re- 
lative to the works of Captain Marryat. It commences 
as follows :— 

“ Marryat’s works, although they can scarcely be 
dignified with the name of literature, sell considerably 
about Wapping.” 

Such is the opinion of Mr, Willis, and we do not 
quarrel with his opinion. If it is his opinion, he has an 
undoubted right to say so; what we find fault with is, 
his bows and smiles to those he has maligned when in- 
troduced to them. Indeed, on the whole, Captain Mar- 
ryat ought to take these remarks as a compliment and 
an acknowledgment of his superiority, for he has, at 
least, the satisfaction of knowing that his works sell 
somewhere, whereas it is well known that “ Melanie” 
sells nowhere, 

It dees, however, appear, that Mr. Willis made a great 
mistake in printing these remarks, even in America. 
Notwithstanding the enormous distance of three thou- 
sand miles, we very soon afterwards received a letter 
from a distinguished literary character in that country, 
an extract from which we shall quote, to prove that Mr. 
Willis is no prophet in his own country. 

“There are no writings more popular among all 
classes in the United: States, than those of the author 
of ‘ Peter Simple’ and * Jacob Faithful.’ There was a 

leasing evidence of the truth of this lately. A Mr. 
Willis, a writer of pretty poetry, now in London, took 
occasion to say in one of his letters to the ‘ New York 
Mirror’ newspaper, in speaking of British literature, 
that Marryat’s works, though they could scarcely be 
dignified with the name of literature, sold considerably 
about Wapping, &c. &c. It seemed as if the admirers 
of ‘ Peter’ and ‘Jacob’ rose at once from Maine to the 
Rocky Mountains to resent this remark, as if it had 
been a personal insult, and the city, the county journals, 
the whitey-browns, seven-by-nines of the small villages, 
pounced upon the opinion as one ‘ most tolerable, and 
not to be endured.’” 

Afier-such a failure at the distance of three thousand 
miles, Captain Marryat may saiely forgive Mr. Willis 
every thing which he has said about him, but we can- 
not forgive what we consider his greatest error of all, 
and to which we now arrive, which is the presumption 

. he has shown in his preface. 

When Mr. Willis came into this country, he may be 
said, as an author, to have sued in forma pauperis. 
With “Melanie” in his hand, he solicited the favour- 
able reviews of the English editors. He had to gain that 
which is most important to an American author, and to 
none, from various reasons, so important as to Mr. Willis, 





to wit, what is termed in America an European reputa- 
tion to carry back with him, as a passport into the best 
society upon his return, The English always foster 
transatlantic literature; they are too generous to crush 
the plant which, if nursed and watered, may one day 
stretch forth magnificent branches, and that has indeed 
expanded, to a certain degree, already. . Nothing would 
have been more favourable to Mr. Willis, if he had only 
played his cards; but he revoked, and has lost the game. 
He was generally received, and his card of attaché was 
seen in halls where it will never be seen again. His 
poems, although they will not bear comparison with his 
American contemporaries’, Bryant, poor Brainard, Per- 
cival, and one or two others, were kindly received, much 
more kindly than they would have been, had they not 
been of American origin, and Mr. Willis continued his 
course with ‘studding-sails below and aloft. His first 
error, we have called it an error in judgment, was his 
repeating private conversations; his next was, his trifling 
mistake as to distance affording security to unfair cri- 
ticism. His last has been, in not receiving quietly the 
eastigation of the “ Quarterly,” although he acknow- 
ledges that he had committed himself, and in supposing 
that every one will agree with him in his venomous 
remarks upon one, * the latchet of whose shoe he is not 
worthy to unloose.” And what does Mr. Willis tell 
us ?—that the editor of the “Quarterly” is the most un- 
principled writer of the age, a bravo in literature, a rep- 
tile of criticism, upon which it is his (Willis’s) duty to 
put his heel, and winds up by saying, that he has, thank 
God, escaped the slime of his approbation. Here is in- 
deed a puddle in a storm. : 

In the first place, the proofs whieh Mr. Willis would 
bring forward of Mr. Lockhart’s want of principle are, 
that he has always written down democratic principles, 
thereby “creating ill-will between England and Ame- 
rica.” We consider this always, and so also do all Eng- 
lishmen who are opposed to him in upinions, as a proof 
of consistency and principle. We perfectly agree with 
Mr. Lockhart. The Americans may uphold their de- 
mocracy as long as they ean, but we know how much 
this country has always been, and how much she is 
now threatened by the present extension of democratic 
sentiments. We have no objection to democracy in 
America, if they like it; it is but a name after all, for 
there is no such thing,—but where once monarchy has 
been established, we know that a change to what is 
called democracy, cannot take place without a sacrifice 
too dreadfal to think of, and which was fully exempli- 
fied in the French revolution. We know also that the 
system, if established, can never last; but, according 
to the cycle of history, must revert to despotism, and 
from despotism to monarchy again. Every one, there- 
fore, who wishes well to this country, will do as Mr. 
Lockhart has done, and be admired as Mr. Lockhart 
is; and, so far from Mr. Willis finding, as he confidently 
expresses himself in his preface, that every one but the 
editor of the “Quarterly” will agree with him, we can 
tell him that he will stand alone in his minority. The 
fact is, that every abusive term used against Mr. Lock- 
hart recoils upon himself. It is Mr. Willis who is an 
unprincipled critic, for he has proved it in his “ Pen- 
cilings,” asd such was his character in America ; it is 
Mr. Willis who is a bravo in literature, for he has 
stabbed people behind) their backs. It is Mr. Willis 
who is also a reptile of criticism, for his criticism is in 
itself contemptible, and we think it our duty, as Eng- 
lishmen, to put our heel upon Mr. Willis. We have not 
said all that we could say, because we do not care to 
break a butterfly on the wheel. We know much more 
abot America, and what is going on there, than Mr. 
Willis may imagine. Did Mr. Willis ever read a work 
called “ Truth, or a New Year’s Gift for Scribblers,” pub- 
lished in Boston about four years ago? If so, he must 
have seen a description, with which we will now con- 
clude, as it shall be from an American tomahawk that 
he receives his coup-de-grace. This will prove that Mr. 
Willis’s character has long been well known in Anne- 
rica, and that his countrymen have been more severe 
upon him than we are now; for out of charity, we shall 
leave out the major part. 


“ Then Natty filled the statesman’s ribald page 
With the rank breathings of his prurient age, 
And told the world how many a half-bred miss, 
Like Shakspeare’s fairy, gave an ass a kiss. 
Long did he try the art of sinking, on 
The muddy pool he took for Helicon ; 

Long did he delve and grub with fins of lead 
At its foul bottom, for precarious bread. 
: * * Gi km 


Dishonest critic and ungrateful friend, 

Still on a woman* thy stale jokes expend, 
Live—at thy meagre table still preside, 
While foes commiserate and friends deride ; 
Yet live—thy wonted follies to repeat, 
Live—till thy printer’s ruin is complete ; 
Strut out thy fleeting hour upon the stage 
Amidst the hisses of the passing age.” 


* Mrs: Child. 
From the London Atheneum. 
THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1836, 


Our extract must be made from one of the “ Sket; 

on the Road.” The principal figure is a proud spingigs 
all pedigree, and poverty, and anti-pedestrianism ; ingest. 
it is told of her, that she had declared “ speaking of cau! 
tain humble obsequies, that she would rather live for ei 
than have a walking funeral!” Fancy the dilemma gf 
such a lady, on occasion of her one horse choosing jp. 
expire, whilst in the act of ministering to her “ air ang 


exercise.” Sy: 


“A recent American author has described as.an esse, 
tial attribute of high birth and breeding in Engla 
certain sort of quakerly composure, in all possible suddey 
emergencies, such as an alarm of the house on fire, org 
man falling into a fit by one’s side:—in fact, the sa 
kind of self-command which Pope praises in a lady whe 
is ‘mistress of herseif, though China fall.’ In this pap 
ticular Miss Norman’s conduct justified her pretensions 
She was mistress of herself, though her horse fell. § 
did not start—exclaim—put her head out of the window, 
or even let down the front glass: she only adjusted ber. 
self more exactly in the middle of the seat, Jrew hetgel 
bolt upright, and fixed her eyes on the back of the cotgh 
box. In this posture Humphrey found her. a 
“*1f you please, ma’am, Planty-ginit be dead? 
lady acquiesced with the smallest nod ever nade. 
“*T ve took off the collar, and the bitt out, and got m 
out o’ harness entirely; but he be as unanimate.ash 
own shoes;’ and the informant looked earnestly at} 
lady to observe the effect of the communication, 

she never moved a muscle; and honest Humphrey war 
just shutting the coach-door, to go and finish the laying 
out of the corpse, when he was recalled. te 
“* Humphrey!’ 

“* What’s your pleasure, ma’am ?” 

“¢Remember, another tine—’ 

“* Yes, ma’am.’ 

“When a horse of mine is deceased—’ 

“6 Yes, ma’am.’ 

“© Touch your hat.’ ” 


A respectable gig-man (to bor#@w a word from Me 
Carlyle,) offers to extricate her from her present diffics 
ties; but she listens to him in haughty silence—a , a 
coach risks the loss of its time to suecour her; bat he 
refuses to condescend its publicity—pride, however, goell: 
before a fall. 


“ The stage rattled away at an indignant gallop; ni 


we were left once more to our own resources. By Wi 
of passing the time, I thrice repeated my offers to ti 
obdurate old maiden, and endured as many rebufls, 4 
was contemplating a fourth trial, when a signal was 
from the carriage-window, and Humphrey, hat in handy 
opened the door. ‘2 
“* Procure me a post-chaise.’ ; ag 
“*A po-shay!’ echoed Humphrey, but, like an Inst 
echo, with some variation froin his original— Lord 
ye, ma’am, there bean’t such a thing to be had ten mitt 
round—nv, not for love nor money. Why, bless yom 
be election time, and there bean’t coach, cart, nor a : 
barrow, but what be gone to it!” oa 
“*No matter,’ said the mistress, drawing herself P 
with an air of lofty resignation. ‘I revoke my ordety) 
for it is far, very fir, from the kind of riding that I pre 
fer. And Humphrey—’ “a 
“* Yes, ma’am.’ 
“* Another time—’ ‘ 
“¢ Yes, ma’am.’ 2 ee: 
“*Remember once for all—’ ‘oe 
“* Yes, ma’gn.” 
*¢T do not choose to be blest, or the Lord to 
“Another pause in our proceedings, bates, Sn ich | 
company of ragged boys, whu had been blackberry! 
came up, and planted themselves, with every symptom! 
He. curiosity, around the carri i 
ha 
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without encountering a group of low-life faces staring at 
her 


‘ng the circle, like a mad ball at bay, with a most awful 


_ ‘who were only a little more courageous, more generous, 
~~ gnd civil, and obliging to the fair sex, than their wont 
when perfectly sober. The Sticker, especially—in his 
'mosttemperate moments a perfect sky-blue-bodied, red- 
. faced, bowing and smirking pattern of politeness to fe- 





. ments twice over. She would be periectly safe, he told 


- more to the same purpose. It was quite unnecessary for 
_ Merely turned away her head from the man, to be ad- 


madam,’ he said, ‘ mayn’t be exactly the wehicle, accus- 


‘ sity and so forth, I will mak@-so bold as hope, madam, 


_ Who shrewdly estimated the convenience of the breach, 


', into @ cart, as any thing on four legs.’ The blackberry 


. nthe fret, and his swine grumbled at the delay. The 
afterwards with the result, the Sticker being the orator. 


: agreeable to the 
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“th all their might. Neither could she help hearing 
er aothing ill-bred oe as, ‘Vy sag a 
frinzled-vigged old Guy get into the gemman's drag?" 
siill oe pra of the Noreane sustained her. She seemed 
to draw a sort of supplementary neck out of her bosom, 
sat more rigidly erect than ever, occasionally favour- 


threatening look, accompanied ever by the same five 


«*] CHOOSE to be alone,’ ; 

“Jt is easy to say choose, but more difficult to have 
one’s choice. The blackberry boys chose to remain: and 
in reply to each congé, only proved by a general grin 
how very much teeth are set off to advantage by purple 
mouths.” 


We must skip over a few more expedients proposed 
and rejected, to close our notice with the close of this 
melancholy history :— : 

& flope revived at the sound of wheels; and up came a 
tax-eart, carrying four insides, namely, two well-grown 

rs, Master Bardell, the pig-butcher, and his foreman, 

uel Slark, or as he was more commonly called, Sam 

the Sticker. They were both a trifle ‘the worse for 
” if such a phrase might honestly be applied to men 


males, was now, under the influence of good ale, a very 
Sir Calidore, ready to comfort and succour distressed 
damsels, to fight for them, live or die for them, with as 
mach of the chivalrous spirit as rem-ins in our times. 
They enquired, and I explained in a few words the 
lady's dilemma, taking care to forwarn them, by relating 
the issue of my own attempts in her behalf. 

“‘Mayhap you warn’t half purlite or pressing enough,’ 
observed Sam, with a side wink at his master. ‘It an’t 
a bit of a scrape, and a civil word, as will get a strange 
lady up into a strange gy gig. It wants warinth 
like, and making on her feel at home. Only let me 
alone with her, for a persuader, and I'll have oe up in 
our cart—my master’s that is to say—afore you can see 
whether she has feet or hoofs.’ 

“In a moment the speaker was at the carriage-door, 
stroking down his sleek forelocks, bowing, and using his 
utmost eloquence, even to the repeating most of his argu- 


her, sitting up between him and master, and quite plea- 
sant, for the pigs would kecp themselves to themselves at 
the back of the cart, and as for the horse, he was nothing 
but a good one, equal to twelve mile an hour—with much 


Miss Norman to say she had never ridden in a cart with 
two pigs and two butchers; and she did not say it. She 


dressed by the master, at the other window, the glass of 
which she had just let down for a little air. * A tax-cart, 


tomed to, and so forth; but thereby, considering respec- 
tive ranks of lifes, why, the more honour done to your 
humbles, which, as-I said afore, will take every care, and 
observe the respectful; likewise in distancing the two 
hogs. Whereby, every thing considered, namely, neces- 


excusing more pressing, and the like, and dropping cere- 

mony for the time being, you will embrace us at once, as 

ag shall be most heartily welcome to, and be considered, 
your humbles, as a favour besides.’ 

“The sudden drawing-up of the window, so violently 
as to shiver the glass, showed sufficiently in what light 
Miss Norman viewed Master Bardell’s behaviour. It 
Was an unlucky smash, for it afforded what the trades. 
man would have called ‘an advantageous opening’ for 
pouring in a fresh stream of eloquence; and the Sticker, 


came round the back of the carriage, and as junior coun- 
se} “followed on the same side.’ But he took nothing by 
the motion. The lady was invincible, or, as the discom- 

pair mutually agreed, ‘as hard for to be convinced 


boys had departed, the evening began to close in, and no 
Humphrey made his appearance. The butcher's horse was 


Master and man fell into consultation, and favoured me 
Tt was man’s duty, he said, to look after women, pretty 


or ugly, young or old: it was what we all came into the 
world to do, namely, to make ourselves comfortable and 


males was his nature, and he should never lieeasy agin, 
if'so be he left the lady on the road; and providing a fe- 
male wouldn’t be purtected with her own free will, she 
ought to be forced to, like any other ‘live beast unsensible 
of its own good. Them was his sentiments, and his 
master followed ’em up. They knowed Miss Norman, 
name and fame, and was both well-known respectable 
men in their lines, and I might ax about for their cha- 
racters. Whereby, supposing I approved, they'd have 
her right and tight, in their cart, afore she felt herself 
respectfully off her legs. 

“Such were the arguments and the plan of the bull- 
headed pair. I attempted to reason with them, but my 
consent had clearly been only asked as a compliment. 
The lady herself hastened the catastrophe. Whether she 
had overheard the debate, or the amount of long Lrg, 
emotion became too overwhelming for its barriers, 
know not, but pride gave way to nature, and a short Le 
ieric scream proceeded from the carriage. Miss Nor- 
man was in fits! We contrived to get her seated on the 
step of the vehicle, where the butchers supported her, 
fanning her with their hats, whilst I ran off to a little 
pool near at hand for some cold water. It was the errand 
only of some four or five minutes, but when I returned, 
the lady, only half conscious, had been caught up, and 
there she sate, in the cart, right and tight, between the 
two butchers, instead of the two salvages, or griffins, or 
whatever they were, her hereditary supporters. They 
were already on the move. I jumped into my own gig, 
and put my horse to his speed; but I had lost my start, 
and when I came up with them, they were already gal- 
loping into Waterford. Unfortunately her residence was 
at the further end of the town, and thither I saw her 
conveyed, struggling in the bright blue, and somewhat 
greasy, arms of Sam the Sticker, screaming in concert 
with the two swine, and answered by the shouts of the 
whole rabblement of the place, who knew Miss Norman 
quite as well, by sight, as ‘her own carriage! ” 
—>— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

New Discovery.—The last number of Silli- 
man’s Journal, the best perhaps ever issued, is 
enriched by a very remarkable paper from the 
pen of Professor Hitchcock on certain discover- 
ies he has made in the red sandstone of Connec- 
ticut; no Jess a discovery than very distinct 
tracks of birds of various sizes, some of which, 
by analogy, are supposed to have been twice 
the size of the ostrich: the colossal bulk of 
these birds is in accordance with the ‘early his- 
tory of organic life in every part of our globe— 
witness the mastodon and saurian. The disco- 
very is one of very great interest, to the geologist 
in particular; and we would ask all who pay 
the least attention to science to peruse the en- 
tire article, which is curiously illustrated by many 
engravings. 

“ The Schoolmaster, and Advocate of Educa- 
tion,” is the title of a new periodical, to be 
issued monthly, by W. Marshall & Co., of this 
city : it is edited by Mr. John Frost, assisted by 
W. R. Johnson, J. M. Keagy, W. Russel, and 
J. B. Walker. These are highly respectable 
names, and we shall be disappointed if they do 
not produce something worthy of the times ;— 
they must be fearless in telling home truths ; 
feebleness now will be worse than useless. The 
editors wield a weapon which may be of immense 
importance in the social amelioration of our 
country ; an onward impulse is required, and it 
is to be expected that light will be shed by gen- 
tlemen who, like these, have had abundant expe- 


hereafter. The price is $2.50, in advance, 
Dick’ s new work, on 


rience. They have assumed a responsible station 
—bhow they conduct “ the Schoolmaster”’ it will 
be the duty of the public, to which they present 
it, to decide. The first number begins well, and 
is illustrated by wood cuts in the juvenile depart- 
ment ; but a single number will not enable us to 
proncunce such an encomium as we hope to do 


mental illumination 


of the very valuable and very popular series by 
a writer who is doing more, probably, in the 
cause of correct thinking and principles than 
any man living. His works have a most ex- — 
tended sale in every part of this country, and 
they are cherished with an affection commensu- 
rate with their great value. The present, his 
latest production, ‘is allowed by judges to be-his 
best—we should decide differently; but we can 
affirm that it is excellent, and worthy of the au- 
thor of the “+ Philosophy of a Future State.” . It 
contains many highly important suggestions on 
education. 
The Harpers, we are pleased to find, have 
thawed out: for a long period during the winter, 
the non-intercourse act of Messrs. Frost, Snow 
& Co. had embargoed several new volumes, 
which have at length found their way to our 
table, accompanied by a circular, in which is 
announced the project of fifty cent novels, at the 
rate of one every two weeks. In this circular 
our old allies talk of cheapness, neatness, and 
“lumbering quartos:”’ let them-beware of throw- 
ing hot sbot in the dark ;—if we were not too 
firmly established in the good opinion of the 
public to be shaken by even an ukase from the ~ 
czar, we should perhaps be disposed to demon 
Strate a problem in mathematics with these re- 
nowned publishers: Cheap, forsooth! Why 
one of the very books received with the circular 
is * Japhet,” priced at the very lowest sum the 
publishers could afford, even fifty cents. We 
actually gave away 6,000 copies of Japhet, and 
inade no boast of it either! So no more of 
cheapness, I pr’ythee, for we can undersell one 
half when you put your goods at half price !— 
and when that won’t answer, we’ll go down fifty 
per cent. afterwards. 
Japhet.—So much for our friends’ circular, 
which not being aimed at us is as harmless as if 
it had been. Japhet makes a very good volume 
of 310 pages, superseding entirely the previous © 
dirty brown copy in two volumes, at double the 
rice. . 
s The Outlaw, a new novel in two volumes, by 
Mrs. Hall, the lady who writes such clever Irish 
stories, and the authoress.of ‘ the Bucaniers,” 
—is an exciting production, to which we can 
scarcely do justice in our limited space to-day. 
It is an historical novel, of the right kind; the 
time is that of the Revolution in England which 
drove the last of the Stuarts from his kingdom ; 
a period when our country received many emi- 
grants of note who were disappointed in their 
schemes, and their strenuous efforts for national 
regeneration. One of these gives the title to 
the book, and is, perhaps, the same_ historical 
personage introduced so successfully by Cooper 
us the intrepid defender of an American village 
during an unmerciful attack of Indians.. This 
enthusiast Mrs. Hall has ably depicted, but we 
like her female characters even better than this 
personation. Rosalind Sidney will win all hearts ; 
she will not, suffer in comparison with any of 
Miss Sedgwick’s feminine characters. Her lover 
Cuthbert Raymond, Margaret Raymond, Sir 
Everard Sidney, Master Brown, Mrs. Rachel, 
Cicely Maynard, James the Second, William 
the Third and his. queen, &c. are all brought 
in succession before the reader, without being 
crowded, and all are blended in admirable har- 
mony. We commend “ the Outlaw”? ‘as belony- 
ing to .a favourite school with American novel 
readers, and as coming from the pen- of an au- 
thoress of decided talent for the undertaking. 
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the press of the Harpers, is anonymously issued, 
perhaps to test the success of a new hand ; it is 
close upon the steps of Mr. Hope in his * Anas- 
tasius,” which it does not however reach,—and 
somewhat resembles Mr. Morier’s popular fic- 
tions, though free from his humour, and lacking 
the pathos of Hope. There is abundance of in- 
cident in which history is blended with fiction, 
and we are inclined to think the author will be- 
come a public favourite. 

One in a Thousand, and Sedgwick’s work 
on political economy, heretofore noticed, make 
up the recent issues ‘rom this house, which keeps 
us pretty busy even to follow their leading. 

Mr. Power's Impressions of America are by 
far too favourable to be popular : he likes every 
thing he sees—admires the people, the country, 
and the taverns, with such unfeigned good na- 
ture, that we fear his book will be considered 
dull, for the most vituperative writers respecting 
us have uniformly had the greatest number of 
readers. His volumes are very pleasant, never- 
theless, though there is no attempt at profundity > 
a few flings at the universality of the “* removing 
the deposites’’ topic, and a few yankeeisms, are 
the utmost stretch of his wickedness, in which 
there is less wit than we expected from “ the 
Irish ambassador.” The work was published by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard last week, and we are 
sorry to say we cannot commend it as extraor- 

r any pecoliarity except truth, modesty, 
and correct feeling. 

The American Quarterly Review, No. 37, 
was yesterday ripe for issue, under the new 
auspices of an additional editor of taste and 
judgment; and it is issued by the same pub- 
lisher who hag for some time been the. reci- 
pient of the favours of the public under the 
generally recognised and far spread name of 
* Waldie.” Its pages are, however, filled by 
other heads than ours, and we may therefore 
speak of it as of a work entirely independent 
of our aid; we elaim in this case, as in all 
others, the liberty of impartial judgment. 

The first impression we would convey of its 
having produced on us is that of renovation,— 
a pervading feeling of unity of design in the 
writers, and ability which, if it should be con. 
tinued, must lead this Review to be considered 
authority both at home and abroad. 

In the first article, on Coleridge, the writer 
contends with an exhausted review topic, but 
he has succeeded in giving it, if not positive 
novelty, at least a fair share of ingenious dis- 
quisition, and has perhaps placed the mind of 
Coleridge in the niche which it will perma- 
nently occupy. The article on “ ‘The South- 
west, by a Yankee,”’ is well adapted to the 
book. ‘* Limited Partnerships” are condemned 
for this country, and much as many may be 
disposed to disagree with the writer, his argu- 
ments should be consulted by all legislators ; 
the topic being now before the assembled wis- 
dom of Pennsylvania, the article is particularly 
well timed, as it is also able. 

The review of Mipshipman Maury’s work on 
practical navigation is not so well timed, as 
owing to some mechanical difficulties not anti- 
cipated, the work, though nearly ready, is un- 
published. As the writer had the sheets, how- 
ever, before him, we should have been pleased 
if he had entered upon the merits of this im- 
portant production more thoroughly. What he 


does say is said well, and he has only followed 
precedent in making the book a peg to hang a 
‘very pleasant essay upon. We cannot doubt 








that Mr. Maury’s talents and acquirements will 
be recognised and rewarded by the secretary of 
the navy, as soon as he finds a post which re- 
quires those abilities to be tested and made 
available. 

The article on American lyric poetry, in- 
cluding Halleck and Drake’s poems, will be 
more to the taste of its readers than some pre2- 
ceding papers on the same subject. 

“Mz de Tocqueville’s book on Democracy in 
America receives full justice from a pen of 
classic elegance, and the Frenchman is set 
right on several points where he attempted 
to inform, but bas misled his countrymen. 
Slavery, in this review, as well as in a former, 
is prudentially not discussed. The tone is 
American, and lofty without bombast. 

The “Characteristics of Lamb’ are so hap- 
pily treated in an essay of some twenty pages, 
that we must seek out their author and procure 
his acquaintance. We like what he has said, 
for it is more to the purpose than all that the 
English reviewers have put forth. As we have 
a design of soon laying before our readers a 
copious selection from Lamb’s works, hereto- 
fore little seen in this country, we commend 
this review to our readers, as an avant courier 
to the coming dish. 

On Slidell’s England the writer agrees with 
the assertion made some weeks since in this 
Journal, that the book scarcely sustains the res 
putation of the author of “ A Year in Spain.” 

Canova, Victor Hugo’s Dramas, Constitu- 
tional Reform, and Hawks’ Church History, 
complete the list of contents; the perusal of 
these we have left for another sitting. 
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On the Mental Tilumination and Moral Improvement 
of Mankind. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 1 volume 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Key & Biddle. 
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